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HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE CHARTER-HOUSE. 
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THE GREAT HALL. 


I. 

A PECULIAR and touching interest attaches itself to the 
history of those fine old scholastic establishments, which, 
from the nature of their constitution, participate but 
little in the changes which mark the progress of an 
energetic and highly civilized people. When once 
firmly established, they remain as it were living witnesses 
of the past, useful memorials of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of our forefathers, of the scholastic career of many 
a distinguished teacher and pupil, and forming striking 
contrasts by the association of old and new. The old 
halls are hung about with effigies of the past, and peopled 
with the youth of the present generation :—men grown 
grey in the service of the institution, look back upon the 
past with satisfaction ; and young hearts beat high with 
anticipations of the future. Such contrasts as these 
give character to the place, and invest its history with 
a peculiar charm. 

The Charter-House is one of the most splendid as 
well as celebrated foundations in the metropolis. The 
site which it at present occupies was formerly part of the 
estates of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and con- 
sisted of more than ten acres of land. Sir Walter de 
Manny of Hainault, one of the first knights of the Garter, 
and who had served in King Edward the Third’s war 
against France, purchased it in the year 1349 of the 
Knights of St. John, for the pious purpose of interring the 
dead after the dreadful plague which had visited the 


metropolis in that year, Sir Waiter named ‘the p’ 
Vou. XXII, iain sii 





“ New Church Ham,” and built a chapel in the centre of 
the area now called Charter-House Square ; but it was 
removed before the year 1561, when Lord North con- 
veyed it to Thomas Cotton, schoolmaster, “for the good 
desyre and affection that he beareth towards the vertuous 
educacion, and bringing up of yowthe in Learning.” Thie 
grant was however only during pleasure, and rent-free. 

Ralph Stratford, bishop of London, also purchased 
three acres contiguous to this place, which he likewise 
converted into a burial ground, and enclosing it witha 
brick wall, erected a chapel and gave it the name of 
“Pardon Church-yard.” “And served,” says Stow, 
“for burying such as desperately ended their lives, or 
were executed for felonies; who were fetched thither, 
usually in a close cart, bayled over, and covered with 
black, having a plain white cross thwarting, and at the 
fore-end a St. John’s cross without, and within a bell 
ringing by shaking of the cart, whereby the same might 
be heard when it passed; and this was called the Friary 
Cart, which belonged to St. John’s and had the privilege 
of sanctuary.” 

The site of this ground was immediately opposite to 
the present kitchen-garden of the Charter House, and 
behind the houses in Wilderness Row. 

About the year 1360, Sir Walter conceived the design 
of founding a college upon this site, for a dean and twelve 
secular priests. But he was diverted from his plan by 
Michael de Northburgh, then bishop of London, who 
purchased the whole cemetery of him, “ purr 
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theféon, i 1461, 2 convent of Carthusians. But Sir 
Walter tinited with the bishop it building and endowing 
the priory for twenty-four monks; and the munificence 
of his fortune and patronage probably secured to his 
name the honour of the foundation, of which the bishop 
had not been able to deprive him, The pious knight 
having augmented and established it, with a suitable 
revenue, King Edward the Third granted his charter in 
1371; and the foundation, ealled “ the Chartreux*,” was 
recited to be in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, 
by the appellation of “The Salutation of the Mother of 
God.” This charter is still preserved among the records 
of the present establishment. 

Of this ancient foundation, there remain at present 
few traces :—in an ancient tower is a room which is now 
used to preserve the archives of the Hospital; the 
ceiling of this room is beautifully ribbed, and the 
centre stone represents a large rose, inclosivg the letters 
I. H.S. or Jesus Hominum Salvator. This room is care- 
fully preserved, and access cannot be obtained to it 
without the presence of the master, the registrar, arid the 
receiver, with their respective keys. 

On the suppression of this monastery in the year 
1538, its revenues were valued at 642/. Os. 43d. 

After having changed owners many times, the Char- 
treux was purchased in 1565 by Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, for 2500/7. He greatly improved this place; 
and inade it his usual residence :—some of the buildings 
erected by him form part of the present establishment. 
At length it became his prison, for having been com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1569, he was permitted to return 
in custody to his own house, the plague at that time 
raging within the Tower liberties ; but soon relapsing 
into his romantic design of the matriage with the 
unhappy Mary Queen of Scots, he wa8 again seized, 
and conveyed to his former place of confinement, when 
he lost his head upon the scaffold. His estates too were 
confiscated, but Queen Elizabeth generously restored 
them to the family, the members of which were after- 
wards gratefully remembered by James the First, for 
the sufferings which they had endured for his mother 
Queen Mary; and on entering his new capital, on the 7th 
May, 1604, his Majesty made his first visit to Lord 
Thomas Howard, at the Chartreux, and was splendidly 
entertained during four days. His lordship was here 
created Earl of Suffolk. 

In May, 1611, the earl sold this estate to Thomas 
Sut‘on, Esq., citizen and girdler, for 13,0007. The 
premis®s are described as “ Howard House, commonly 
called the Charter-House, consisting of divers courts, a 
wilderness, orchards, walks, and gardens, with Pardon 
Church-yard, and two adjoining messuages, called Will- 
beck, with all the buildings, ways, &c.” 

Stow in his Survey s2vs, that the late dissolved Charter- 
House by West Smithfield, as sold by the Earl of 
Suffolk, “ was sufficiently known to be a very large and 
goodly mansion, beautified with spacious gardens, walks, 
orchards, and other pleasures, enriched with divers de- 
pendencies of lands and tenements thereunto belonging, 
and very aptly seated for wholesome air, and many other 
commodities.” 

With the name of Sutton, the history of the present 
foundation properly commences. The original intention 
of the munificent and benevolent founder was to erect 
a hospital upon his estate at Hallingbury Bouchers, in 
Essex, and an Act of Parliament for that purpose had 
actually been obtained; but on the completion of this 
new purchase, he applied to King James the First for 


* This name (afterwards corrupted into “ Charter") was derived from 
the place where Bruno, the first Carthusian monk, retired from the world, 
and abont the year 1080 founded this order in France. It was situated 
on a steep rock, in a desert about five leagues from Grenoble ; and has 
given rise to many similar, though inferior foundations in different 
countries, preserving at the same time its own pre-eminence, by the name 
of “ The Grand Chartreux ;’.a short account of which is given in the 
Saturday Magazine, Vol. XVI., p. 201 
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leave to chafigé his origitial intention, and for the grant 
of a Charter of Iheorporation to found the hospital at 
Howard Honse in its stead, he uhdertéking to endow it 
with fifteen manors, and other lands and revenues, then 
of the annual value of 4493/. 19s. 10id.. Accordingly 
letters patent were granted by James the First, and 
these were afterwards confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
in the fourth year of the reign of Charles the First, and 
a further exemplification was obtained in the eighth year 
of George the First. These letters vest the establish- 
ment and the property belonging to it, in certain gover- 
nors ; they provide for their election and conduct; confer 
upon them full power over the master, teachers, or 
other officers of the hospital, and empower them to 
increase the number of old gentlemen and children, 
according to the increase of the revenues. They also 
charge the governors to bestow their several ecclesiastical 
preferments belonging to the establishment, upon those 
scholars only who have been brought up on this foun- 
dation, and not to give more than one benefice to any 

one iticumbent. : : 

It appears to have been the intention of Mr. Sutton 
to have presided as master of the hospital; but his [ 
health giving way, he nominated the Rev. John Hutton, | 
M.A., vicar of Littlebury, first master on the 30th © 
October, 1611. On the ist November following, he | 
C— a deed of gift of the estates mentioned in the © 

etters patent, to the governors in trust for the Hospital, | 
and on the next day he made hi§ will, He died at | 
Hackiiey in the followitig Deécembet; at the agé of 79. 
We propose in a Separate article; to present a few of the 
interesting details of the life of this good man, 3 

While it is admitted by the mass of mankifid that | 
wealth cannot be disposed of more nobly and happily, 
than by providing for the spirittial and temporal ifiterests _ 
of our fellow-creatures, yet the immediate relatives of | 
a founder, not feeling or appreciating his bénevolent | 
motives, are apt to regard with a jealous eye the dis- 
posal of property, on which they conceive they have a ~ 
sort of hereditary claim. Simon Baxter, the nephew © 
and next heit of Mr. Sutton, felt himself thus aggrieved, 
and instituted a proceeding at common law, to regain — 
possession of the property thus vested to charitable © 
uses. This action was against the executors of the will, | 
to try their right to the lands; but in July, 1612, they 
filed a bill in Chancery, which was brought to a hearing 
in the following February, when the action at law was 
directed to be tried, and a special verdict to be procured. 
This was accordingly done, and Sir Edward Coke, then 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, certified that the 
founder’s incorporation was sufficient, good, and effectual | 
in law. 

The governors held their first meeting on the 30th 7 
June, 1613, when they proceeded to assign apartments | 
within the Charter-House for the different officers, and © 
to make various orders. But the statutes for the good 
government of the hospital were not finally settled until | 
the year 1627; when at an assembly holden on the 21st 
of June, certain orders were made and signed by the 
king, Charles the First. These statutes have at dif- 
ferent times been altered and modified in some particu- 
lars, but they are still laid upon the table at every 
assembly of the governors, and are strictly observed in 
all cases wherein no special order to the contrary has 
been made. 

The orders, as far as they relate to the school, are as 
follow :— . 

The scholars of the foundation shall not exceed the num- 
ber of forty ; nor shall any be admitted but such as the 
schoolmaster shall find and approve to be well entered in 
learning, answerable to his age at the time of his admit- 
tance. ; 

The schoolmaster shall be of twenty-seven years of age © 
at the least, a Master of Arts, of good reputation, both for 
his life and learning in the Latin and Greek tongues. The 





usher shall likewise be well qualified for his place, having 
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taken degree of Bachelor of Arts two years at least before 
his election, aged twenty-four years. And if there be such 
in either University (no discontinuers), and that have been 
formerly members of this hospital, they shall, ceteris paribus, 
be chosen before any others, 

The schoolmaster shall have charge to admit no poor 
scholar without one new suit of apparel besides that he 
wears, two new shirts, three new pairs of stockings, three 
new pairs of shoes, and books for the form he is to be in, 
or money to buy them; and, if he fail therein, the charge 
of repairing the wants, shall be discounted out of his own 


wages. ' 

He shall have certificate, by good proof, from the place 
whence they came, of the just age of every boy to be ad- 
mitted, and he shall admit none under the age of ten years 
and above fourteen, as he will answer the contrary. 

He shall keep a book of all such admissions, as also of all 
scholars sent to the university, or trade, with a particular 
and punctual setting down.the day and year of their coming 
in and going out. 

They shall keep the accustomed hours of siz in summer, 
and seven in winter, for their coming to school; and eight 
and three in the forenoon and afternoon for their collations ; 
and of siz in summer and winter, if the time of meals will 
permit, for their leaving off ; not failing both morning and 
evening to begin and end their studies with the Latin 
prayers and collects now used. 

He shall read none but approved authors, Greek and Latin, 
as are read in the best esteemed Free Schools, and to see those 
of the upper form furnished with Greek Testaments for 
their use in the chapel. 

Besides the scholars’ weekly exercise, they of the highest 
form shall every Sunday set up in the great hall four Greek 
and four Latin verses a-piece, upon any part of the second 
lesson appointed for that day, for the master of the hospital 
or any stranger to view and examine :—as also two shall be 
weekly appointed for reading the chapters, and saying grace 
at every meal in both the halls. 

It shall be his care and the usher’s charge to teach the 
scholars to cypher, and cast an accompt, especially those 
that are less capable of learning, and fittest to be put to 
trades. 

He and the usher shall be diligent in the daily attend- 
ance on their charge, and shall not journey into the country 
without the master’s leave. Nor shall they take into their 
tuition above sixty other scholars unless they entertain 
another under usher out of their own means, and to be 
dieted and lodged out of the hospital. Nor shall they 
receive for teaching those of the foundation any fee or wages 
from their friends, 

They shall be careful and discreet to observe the nature 
and ingeny of their scholars, and accordingly instruct and 
correct them. In correction they shall be moderate; in 
instruction, diligent: correcting according to the quality of 
the fault in matter of manners, and according to the capacity 
of the fault in matter of learning. 

All other duties of their place they shall faithfully per- 
form; namely, to see that the scholars be of modest and 
mannerly behaviour, well and decently clothed, orderly and 
seasonably dieted, cleanly and wholesomely lodged :—and 
that the matron, butler, tailor, and groom, perform their 
duties to these purposes, otherwise their tutors to be cen- 
sured by us the governors, and their servants to be punished 
by the master of the hospital. 





We do not pray to inform God of our wants, but to express 


our sense of the wants which He already knows. As He 
has not so much made his promises to our necessities, as to 
our requests, it is resonable that our requests should be 
made, before we can hope that our necessities will be 
relieved. God does not promise to those who want that 
they shall “have,” but to those who “ask ;” nor to those 
who need, that they shall “find,’ but to those who 
‘ seek.”—Hannau More. 


Let those who inquire into religion recollect, that what is 

above reason is not, therefore, unreasonable; that where 

difficulties are found, the word of God is the only sufficient 

arbiter; and that the best means of understanding any 

single passage of scripture, is to acquire an accurate and 

long acquaintance with the whole of the sacred volume.— 
BER, 
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DRINKING HEALTHS. 


I. 


Iw no one particular has this country more cause to con- 
gratulate itself than in the changes which have taken 
place among its inhabitants during the present century, 
in respect to drinking customs. ° Many of our readers 
must recollect the period when, among the richer classes, 
the affording an unlimited facility for, nay a warm encou- 
ragement to intoxication at table, was regarded as a sign 
of the hospitality of the entertainer, and guests were 
often esteemed in proportion to the number of bottles 
they could empty. Happily this state of things is now 
becoming mere matter of history: the time for remain- 
ing at table has been much abridged; and no one, but 
some warm admirer of the “good old times,” or some 
young bon-vivant, upon whom reflection and example 
have not yet produced their due effect, ventures now-a- 
day to boast of his exploits at table ; at least, not in decent 
society. Nor need these observations be confined to 
these classes; an organized change in this respect has 
spread far and wide among what have been termed the 
lower orders of society. which is destined to work out a 
great moral revolution in their habits and modes of 
thought: all the effects of this cannot be at this time 
anticipated or predicted; but one of the number will 
assuredly be the increase of happiness and health in pro- 
portion to the abandonment of practices of a sensual and’ 
debasing character in favour of those of an intellectual, 
moral, and elevated nature. 

Even the custom of drinking healths seems to be upon 
the decline, and we have thought that a few historical 
particulars respecting it will not prove: uninteresting to 
the reader. There can be no doubt that the meeting 
together of families and friends, at the time of a repast,. 
is a most agreeable and important custom. It has’ 
received the sanction and approval of almost all nations, 
whether savage or civilized. When uncontaminated by 
excesses it becomes, as has been well observed, “ one of the 
most precious ties of society, causing the temporary disap- 
pearance of many invidious distinctions and prejudices.” 
Aristotle regards as contrary to all sociability the custom 
of the Egyptians of making solitary repasts, and praises the: 
laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which ordered the citizens’ 
to eat in common. Many of the customs and ceremonies 
observed by the Greeks and Romans in drinking at table 
much resembled those in use in our own times. The’ 
poems of Homer prove that from the earliest periods 
of Grecian history it was customary for the guests to’ 
rise and salute each other during the repast. Subsequent 
writers show us, that the guests were in the habit of 
circulating a cup in common, and to drink to the health 
of each other in succession. In the course of time a 
methodical system of doing this became established. A’ 
king or director of the festival, equivalent to the modern 
chairman, was elected by lot amidst those assembled, 
that post not being conferred as a matter of course upon 
the person who gave the entertainment. A cup of wine 
was at once presented to him which he pressed lightly to 
his lips, and it was then passed on from person to person, 
This preliminary was considered as a symbol of that 
friendship which should prevail upon these occasions, 
He took care that during the repast the healths of all 
the individuals present should be drank, for it was con- 
sidered as a calamity for any one to quit the entertain- 
ment without having been pledged. Towards the end 
of the repast the healths of celebrated perscns were 
drank in a more solemn manner, and the éntertainment 
terminated by libations to the gods and heroes. Music 
and singing were listened to at intervals. 

The Romans at first contented themselves with wishi 
each other’s mutual good health while they drank; ba 
after their Asiatic conquests had introduced luxuries and 
abundance into their capital, much more ceremony and 


importance were attached to the custom. " Healths were 
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drank to the guests, and libations to the gods, these 
latter however being of a much greater antiquity than the 
former, as the ancient Romans neither commenced or 
terminated their repast without invoking their deities, 
images of whom were often at the time placed upon the 
tables. In their festa they did not use the expression 
of drinking to each other’s health, but one analogous to a 
toast. In private parties they contented themselves 
while presenting the cup with simply pronouncing the 
word propino, (as did the Greeks, ) “ I drink before you;” 
not as Voltaire observes, as expressing a wish as to the 
health of the party addressed, but simply as inviting him 
to follow the example thus set. Sometimes a person 
challenging another drank a little from his cup, and then 
send it to his friend to finish, the slave afterwards bring- 
ing back the cup to him. On grand occasions both the 
cups and guests were crowned with flowers, generally 
roses, the petals being often detached and floating on 
the wind. This occurred only towards the end of the 
feast, and in honour of some persons of consanguinity or 
importance, as relations, patrons, the emperor, &c. 
Several Bacchanalian customs prevailed at these feasts, 
one of which was that what we should call the toast 
should be drunk in as many cups as there were letters in 
the individual’s name ; thus, six were assigned for Cesar, 
and ten for Germanicus. Men of gallantry paid the 
same compliment to their mistresses; thus Martial says ;— 
Six cups to Neevia’s health go quickly round, 
And be with seven the fair Justina’s crowned. 

Songs and music were mingled towards the end 
of the meeting with the praises of those whose healths 
were drank, yet, even amid their festivities was the 
barbarous nature of the Romans manifested, for the 
gladiatorial exhibitions were on some occasions then 
exhibited. The libations to the gods finished the cere- 
monies. These consisted in throwing wine on the tables 
or on the ground. Dion Cassius relates that after the 
battle of Actium the senate decreed that libations should 
in like manner be offered to Augustus, and after this 
period several cups were often thus consecrated to dif- 
ferent celebrated individuals. The festival terminated 
by the cup of Mercury, the god of night, the dispenser 
of sleep and agreeable dreams. Many of the entertain- 
ments given by the Romans took place in superb halls. 
Lucullus had several of these, which bore the names 
of different deities, and the name mentioned indicated to 
the servants the expense which was to be incurred for 
the entertainment. The cost of a supper in the one 
which bore the name of Apollo was fifty thousand 
drachmas. Plutarch informs us that Cesar, after one of 
his triumphs, entertained the Roman people at twenty- 
two thousand tables, capable probably of accommodating 
two hundred thousand persons. 

It would not seem that the cotemporary pagan nations, 
called by the Romans Barbarians, as the Celts, the Gauls, 
Britons, Germans, &c., made use of any ceremonies or 
libations; but a pitcher of the liquor employed was 
brought to the common use of the guests, each one salu- 
ting his neighbour as he drank from it, and passing it on. 
All these nations were, however, passionately addicted to 
feasting. Their entertainments often lasted for several 
days, and no undertaking of importance was commenced 
or completed without one of these. By their liberality in 
providing such feasts, the chieftains frequently acquired 
maintained their influence. Athenzus describes one given 
by Arcamnes, a wealthy Gaul, which continued an entire 
year, during which whoever came was made welcome. 

The early Christians found no difficulty in adopting 
the custom of drinking healths, joining, however, with 
it something of a religious nature, by expressing their 
wishes for the eternal as well as the temporary felicity 
of their friends. This religious spirit, however, degene- 
rated, and we find St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, 
lamenting the various profanities to which the custom 


of drinking healths had led. It became customary also 
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for the early Christians to drink to the memory of the 
dead; but this being afterwards regarded as an act of 
idolatry, was anathematized by a council of Nantes, 
written against by Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, 
and forbidden by Charlemagne. The practice was dis- 
continued, and the simple drinking of healths alone 
permitted. The Church strictly forbade ecclesiastics 
taking part in noisy festive customs, and especially in 
drinking healths. A council held at Petricaw, in Poland, 
prohibits clerks exciting others to drink during their 
repasts, or even to drink the healths of any one. 

In the earliest period of our era, when a sovereign or 
prince wished to honour any one, and testify his con- 
sideration for him, he sent to him his own cup with the 
remainder of the same liquor of which he had himselt 
partaken. An anecdote is told of St. Martin, whe 
received this honour at the hands of the Emperor Maxi- 
mus in the fourth century. Before, however, returning 
the cup to the emperor, he passed it on to his clerk, and 
he, having drank of it, returned to the emperor, who 
approved of the boldness of the saint and finished its 
contents. 

He esteemed (says Longueva:) that holy bishop, for hav- 
ing preferred to all the imperial power a man honoured 
with the priesthood of Christ: so that every one exclaimed 
in the palace that Martin had done, at the table of the 
emperor, what no other bishop would have dared to do at 
the table even of a petty magistrate. 

This custom of passing the cup as a mark of nonour 
prevailed in France from the earliest times. Froissart 
relates that after the battle of Auray, in 1364, the 
Count Montfort, having called for a cup of wine to 
quench his thirst, while yet on the field of battle, Chan- 
dos, and other English captains, who had so much con- 
tributed to his victory, came up to congratulate him ; 
the count, acknowledging the services he had received 
at his hand, desired Chandos to drink from his own 
cup. 





THE AMMONITE. 


Tuts curious fossil, which derives its name from its resem- 
blance to the curved horn on the head of the statue of 
Jupiter Ammon, is very abundant in the Grauwacke group, 
in which it is found, from a minuteness scarcely perceptible, 
to the extraordinary size of four feet in width. It was for- 
merly supposed by many persons, to be a species of serpent 
petrified, though in fact it is the shell of a fish, of a kind 
now extinct, of which there are various species, but although 
so many varieties have been discovered they are all per- 
vaded with one peculiarity, namely, the greater part of the 
shell was a curve formed into numerous air-cells, while the 
fish itself resided in the outer part, as if a person were to 
have a long row of chambers, and live only in the front 
room. ‘Their economy destined them to reside, principally, 
at the bottom of the ocean, but to be able to rise occasion- 
ally tothe surface. As we have before observed, the inte- 
rior curls of the shell were hollow, containing air, which 
made the fish about the same weight as the element in which 
it resided, which weight was so nicely adjusted to the water 
that, by filling, with air or water, a small central pipe, 
which ran through the entire curve, the fish was enabled to 
rise or sink as occasion might require. The pressure of the 
water at the bottom of a deep sea would undoubtedly break 
in the plates of any ordinary shell, but the Almighty has 
ordained that the Ammonite should be able to resist the 
weight of the incumbent fluid by providing it with a pecu- 
liar kind of internal arch-work, which so completely meets 
all human ideas of ingenious contrivance, for the purpose 
which it was destined to serve, as to form one of the most 
striking examples of that adaptation of means to ends which 
is universal in the works of nature, and which is so well fitted 
to impress the conviction of a great designing First Cause.— 





Esrrem time as your most precious talent, which when you 
bestow it upon any you give them more than you can under- 
stand, All the power of men and angels cannot restore it 
to you.—M, 
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EFFIGIES OF QUEEN ELEANOR, 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S CROSSES. 
I. 


To our nation she was a loving mother, the column and 
ay 4 of the whole realm ; therefore to her glory the king 
ier husband caused all those famous trophies, wherever her 
noble corse did rest; for he loved her above all earthly 
creatures. She was a godly and modest princess, full of 
pity, and one that showed much favour to the English 
nation, ready to relieve every man’s grief that sustained 
wrong, and to make them friends that were at discord.— 
Spxep’s Translation of Watsincuam. 

Such is the eulogium bestowed on Queen Eleanora of 
Castile, wife of our Edward I.; and that it is a just one, 
and fully borne out by the general voice of the nation 
in her times, a little examination will fully prove. We 
are about to describe those memorials of her husband’s 
affection still remaining in our land, which are known as 
QuEEN _ExLEAnor’s Crosses; and we shall attach a 
greater interest to our subject by relating the principal 
events in the life of this queen, thus enabling the reader 
to form a just estimate of her character, and of the 
share taken by her in the stirring events of the times in 
which she lived. 

Prince Edward was espoused to the young Infanta of 
Castile when they were both children, Edward being 
only fifteen years of age; and the Princess Eleanora about 
five years younger. The marriage had been planned by 
Henry III. to put an end to his contest with Alphonso, 
the brother of the bride, and it is remarkable that an 
union contrived for mere political purposes should have 
turned out so well. According to a stipulation on the 
part of Alphonso, the young prince, accompanied by his 
mother, Queen Eleanor of Provence, went to claim the 
hand of the princess at Burgos, the capital of Castile, 
August 5th, 1254. A tournament was held on the oc- 
casion, and the young prince was knighted by the 
sword of his brother-in-law. On the return of Queen 
Eleanor to England with the youthful pair, great enter- 
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tainments were made to celebrate the occasion. Henry 
III. created his son Prince of Wales, telling him to 
employ his youth in conquering that principality. 
A dower of one thousand pounds per annum was settled 
on Eleanora, in case the prince should die before his 
father. 

In 1256 Prince Edward and his young bride went to 
Bordeaux, where Eleanora was left to complete her educa- 
tion while the young prince visited tournaments, and led 
the wandering life of a knight errant. He was suddenly 
recalled to: England by the dissensions between his father 
and the barons, which terminated in a civil war of three 
years’ duration. During all this period the young prin- 
cess resided in France, and the uncertainty of her future 
prospects, influenced as they would be by the result +4 
the terrible struggle then going on, appears to have ha 
a favourable effect on her character, and to have nurtured 
in her that union of patience, gentleness, and decision, 
which marked her after years, and operated so favourably 
in many instances, on the impetuons nature of her 
consort. 

The happy restoration of peace, brought about by 
means of the valour and intrepidity of the young prince, 
at length permitted of the return of the royal ladies to 
England. Eleanor of Provence, Queen of England, with 
her daughter-in-law, Eleanora of Castile, landed at Dover, 
October 29th, 1265, where they were received by King 
Henry III. and Prince Edward. The latter found his 
wife much altered in person and mind during their long 
separation. He had left her a simple uninformed girl, 
he found her a lovely and dignified woman, with quali- 
ties destined to be the support and joy of his future 
years. From the period of their reunion to the year 
1269, when Prince Edward took up the cross, and 
joined the Syrian campaign, we meet with little to 
relate concerning the Princess Eleanora. Her favourite 
residence was the Castle of Windsor, where three of her 





children were born, John, Eleanora, and Henry. _ The 
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beauty of these children and theirearly promise might have 
been supposed a sufficient cause to have prevented the 
-princess from accompanying her husband to the Holy 
Land, but she cheerfully made the sacrifice, separated 
herself from her beloved infants, and said, in answer to 
her ladies who represented to her the hardships and 
dangers to which she was about to expose herself, 
“ Nothing ought to part those whom God has joined, 
and the way to heaven is as near, if not nearer, from 
Syria, as from England or my native Spain.” 

“Early in the spring of 1270 the Princess Eleanora 
sailed for Bordeaux in order to superintend the prepara- 
tions for the crusade; and in May of that year she 
embarked with her husband for the coast of Tunis, on 
which place Louis IX. of France, had agreed to make, with 
him, a simultaneous attack. A treaty with the Moors led 
to a change in the arrangements ; Edward and his wife 
passed the winter in Sicily, where news was brought 
them of the death of Louis by pestilence, and the des- 
truction of his army. On this Edward was earnestly 
entreated to give up his expedition altogether; but he 
energetically declared that he would lay siege to Acre, 
if he was only followed thither by Fower, his groom. 
Accordingly the following spring they proceeded to 
Ptolemais, and Edward made two successful camtpaigns, 
defeating the infidel army at Nazareth and at Cahow. 
They wintered in the island of Cyprus, and proceeded 
with a reinforcement drawn from thence, to lay siege to 
Acre in the following spring, Eleanora still attended 
her consort, and it was at Acre that the incident oc- 
curred which gave rise to a romantic story of that prin- 
cess having saved the life of her husband by sucking 
poison from a wound inflicted by a Saracen assassin. 
Eleanora may indeed be said, under the providence of 
God, to have saved the life of her husband; but it was 
by tender and skilful treatment during his illness, rather 
than by any remarkable act of heroism. The cireum- 
stances of the case as gathered from the various chroni- 
cles of the times, appear to be as follows. The emir of 
Joppa, under pretence of wishing to become a convert 
to Christianity, had held frequent communication with the 
prince by means of an envoy, who proved to be one of 
the agents of the Old Man of the Mountains, whose 
band of murderers were known by the name of Assas- 
sins*. This wily messenger gradually won his way to 
Edward’s confidence; and on one occasion when the 
prince was indisposed, he was permitted to enter the 
royal chamber. Here he found the prince lying on his 
bed, and slightly clothed, and as his negociations were 
of a nature to involve the life and honour of the emir of 
Joppa, the prince was necessarily left alone with him to 
carry on the conference. The letters which were pre- 
sented to the prince were of a pleasing nature, and while 
he was occupied in reading them, the assassin drew near 
under pretence of delivering another paper, but from the 
folds of his dress he took out with it a poniard with which 
he aimed a blow at the side of the prince. But Edward's 
quick glance had detected the weapon, and he raised his 
arm just in time to receive the blow on it, and thus 
defend the vital part. A second thrust was made by 
the assassin, but Edward threw him to the ground 
with a kick upon the breast. The struggle was renewed, 
and Edward dispatched his enemy either by means of a 
tressel or stool that stood by, or with the very poniard 
intended for his own destruction. The attendants rushed 
in, and set upon the assassin, until they were recalled by 
the stern voice of the prince inquiring “What was the 
use of striking a dead man?” 

Hemingford, the chronicler of these events, inform us 
that the Grand Master of the Temple immediately sent 
the prince plenty of precious drugs to stop the progress 
of the poison, but mortification being apprehended, an 
English physician recommended extensive excisions, 


* An interesting account of this secret association is contained in 
Saturday Magazine, Vol. X. p. 95, 115, 
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which were to be made in the presence of the nobility 
and the princess. Edward’s language to the physician 
was, “ If suffering may again restore my health, | com- 
mit myself to you; work on me your will, and spare 
not.” At these words the affectionate heart of Eleanora 
was overcome, her firmness forsook her; and she burst 
into a passion of tears and lamentations. Edward re- 
quested his brother Edmund, and a favourite knight, 
John de Vexi, to bear her from the apartment; but it 
would seem that they were obliged to employ force on 
the occasion, ere they could separate her from her 
beloved husband in this hour of trial. Her brother-in- 
law told her that it was better she should weep and cry 
than all England mourn and lament. 

The operation was performed with good effect, though 
the health of the prince remained for a long time in a 
precarious state; and he always spoke of his final reco- 
very as due to the care and attention of his faithful 
Eleanora, The romance of the story here alluded to, 
is only given by Camden, who quotes an authority on 
which no great dependance is placed. Hemingford 
makes no mention of this circumstance, nor does Wikes, 
who only says that the prince was healed by the grace of 
Christ. At this time Edward made his will and pro- 
vided for the dowry of his ‘dear wife Eleanor,” com- 
mitting the guardianship of his children to his brother- 
in-law, John of Brittany. 

During the stay of Edward and Eleanora at Acre, an 
infant princess was born to them, and named Joanna of 
Acre. The army of Edward had become much wasted 
by sickness and famine, and finding it was useless to 
remain longer in Syria, he accepted proposals of truce 
from the Sultan, and departed from the Holy Land, 
leaving behind him a reputation only second to that of 
his great uncle Cour de Lion. 

On his arrival with the princess and her infant in 
Sicily, they received the sad tidings first of the death of 
Prince John, their lovely and promising heir, then of the 
death of Prince Henry, their second son, and soon after- 
wards of the decease of Henry III. by which the prince 
became Edward I. of England. We are told that 
Edward and Eleonora bore the loss of their children 
with a degree of resignation and calmness that caused 
much astonishment at the Court of Sicily. But when 
Edward was first apprised of the death of his father, he 
gave way to such a burst of anguish, that the King of 
Sicily, who was present, asked him how it was that he 
bore the loss of both his sons with such quiet resignation, 
and exhibited such bitter grief at the death of an aged 
man. The answer given by Edward was a just and 
memorable one: “The loss of infants may be repaired by 
the God that gave them; but when a man has lost a 
good father, it is not in the course of nature for God ta 
send him another.” 

England was at that time in a state of such pro- 
found tranquillity that Edward I. and his queen were 
able to extend their continental tour, and to visit Rome, 
where they were magnificently entertained by Pope 
Gregory X. They remained abroad for more than a 
year, and during that time another heir was born to 
the English throne, and named Alphonso. This event 
took place at Maine, November 23, 1272. In passing 
homewards, Edward made a progress through his French 
provinces, tilting at tournaments as he went. An 
account of hisarrival with Eleanora in England to 
assume the royal dignity will be given hereafter. 

The figures of Queen Eleanora which adorn the cross 
at Waltham form the subject of our illustration. All 
the statues of this excellent queen exhibit a certain 
degree of grace and beauty; but the figure on her tomb 
in Westminster Abbey is the most remarkable for its 
elegant proportions. The countenance, which bears the 
stamp of individual resemblance, is lovely, both in the 
form and expression of the features, and leads one to 
suppose that the wife of Edward I. was a mode! 
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of feminine beauty, as she was also a pattern of con- 
jugal fidelity and affection. Such a rare union of 
qualities and endowments was sufficient to inspire 
the deep attachment manifested by her lord, nor 
do we wonder at the mild but powerful influence 
which the sweet-tempered Eleanora evidently possessed 
over the ambitious spirit of the king. It was not till 
that influence was removed, and death had deprived him 
of the interceding voice so often raised on behalf of the 
offender, that those cruelties were enacted in Scotland, 
which left the darkest stain on the character of Edward. 

The drapery on the figures in our wood-cut will give 
some idea of the simple and becoming costume worn 
by the court of Queen Eleanora. An under-gown, or 
kirtle, made high in the neck, with close sleeves, fell in 
graceful and easy folds to the feet, forming a train. 
Over this was worn a robe with full fur sleeves. Some 
of the ladies of the court adopted the gorget, which was 
a kind of helmet, formed of white cambric or lawn, with 
a visor cut for the face to peep through; but the good 
taste of the queen caused her to reject such an absurdity, 
and to leave her neck and shoulders unincumbered with 
the ugly appendage, and only ornamented by the wavy 
ringlets of her beautiful hair. The women of Spain are 
remarkable for the richness of their tresses, and Eleonora 
appears to have shared in this advantage of her country- 
women. Her statues generally represent her with ring- 
lets flowing on each side of her face, and falling on her 
neck from under the regal diadem. That the household 
of this queen was supplied with costly and luxurious 
articles, and that some of the refinements generally attri- 
buted to a later date were known and adopted in this 
reign, is made evident by the interesting researches of 
modern times. In Herbert’s History of the City Compa- 
nies we have a notice of some of the gold and silver 
articles made for the sideboard of Edward I. Among 
them are thirty-four pitchers of gold and silver, appro- 
priated to hold water or wines; ten gold cups, from 142. 
to 292/. value each; ten other cups of silver-gilt and silver- 
white, some having stands and enamelled; and more than 
one hundred cups of silver, from 4/. to 118/,value each; 
also cups of jasper, silver-plates, silver and silver-gilt 
dishes, gold and silver salts, alms-bowls, and numerous 
other vessels, all of the precious metals. The list of 
household plate enumerates among other articles a pair 
of knives with silver sheaths enamelled, with a fork of 
crystal; another pair with ivory and ebony handles and 
studs; pitchers of crystal; gusta, or small mugs of silver- 
gilt; a large ewer, set with pearls all over; a comb and 
looking-glass of silver-gilt enamelled, and a bodkin of 
silver in a leathern case; gold, silver, and crystal 
crosses, some set with sapphires, and inclosing relics. 
The jewels include gold clasps, offered to the different 
shrines; jewels given by the king to the bishops and 
restored after their deaths; rings remaining or given as 
presents; a large silver girdle, with silver and precious 
stones; a large silver image of the king in a surcoat, and 
with a hood over his head, and a silver plate under his 
feet ; annealed silver jugs, round which were two figures 
of the king and two figures of the queen; five serpents’ 
tongues in standards of silver,—these were precious 
stones so called : petiaria, or precious stones, consisting 
of amethysts, sapphires, topazes, rubies, emeralds, car- 
buncles, chalcedonies, jaspers, diamonds, garnets, and 
cameos. Four royal crowns are also mentioned, one set 
with rubies, emeralds, and great pearls; another with 
rubies and emeralds; another with Indian pearls; and one 
great crown of gold, ornamented with emeralds, sapphires 
of the east, rubies, and large eastern pearls, used at the 
king’s coronation. Among other articles is mentioned a 
gold ring with a sapphire of the workmanship of no less 
a personage than St. Dunstan. « This,” says Mr. 
Herbert, “ tends to show the antiquity, as well as the tra- 
ditionary propriety of the Goldsmiths’ Company adopting 
St. Dunstan as their patron.” ; 





The above account will be sufficient to prove that the 
Court of Queen Eleanora was not devoid of splendour 
andelegance. Tothis queen is attributed the introdut- 
tion of tapestry as furniture-hangings, which had been 
previously employed solely for the decoration of altars, 
or for grand pictorial representations of nativnal events. 


CURIOUS ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


In a former paper (p. 107 of the preceding volume,) we 
pointed out the nature of abstract and concrete numbers, 
with their relations to each other in discharging the opera- 
tions of arithmetic. We stated the propriety and 
possibility of adding together concrete quantities, and 
also of subtracting them, the one from the other; such 
quantities being, in both cases, of a like kind. We 
observed, however, that, in regard to multiplication and 
division, the multiplier in the one case, and the divisor 
in the other, at least, must be an abstract quantity. 

But a correspondent very naturally asks us, whether, 
in a “rule of three” sum, we do not multiply and divide 
concrete quantities by others, which are also concrete; 
whether, again, we do not achieve the like process in 
the calculation of interest ? 

Let us first take an example, which is referable to 
that which is called the “golden rule,” or rule of three. 
If 2 yards of silk cost 7s., what will 20 yards cost ? 

Now the common method of stating or arranging this 
sum for calculation, is to dispose the terms so that the 
first and third shall be of the same name, and the second 
of the like kind with the answer required, thus,— 

As 2 yds. : 7s. :: 20 yds. 
But the real nature of the question is better shown thus,— 
As 2 yds. : 20 yds. :: 7s. 
A change which obviously does not affect the result 
(70s. = 31. 10s.) 

Now when, in either case, we multiply the second and 
third terms together, we appear to have a concrete 
multiplier ; and the first term when used as a divisor, 
seems also to be concrete, But, in reality, we find the 
ratio between two abstract numbers, and then seek for a 
corresponding ratio between two sums of money. We 
find that 7s. bears the same ratio to 70s. (the fourth 
term sought), as 2 bears to 20. It matters not what 
these numbers mean. They may be yards or inches, 
miles or furlongs, pounds or ounces. They appear in 
this case to have the character of yards; but so far as 
the operation is concerned, they are simply numbers and 
nothing else. 

From a consideration of its readier and more rational 
application, the second method of stating, before given, 
is found in some elementary treatises on arithmetic. We 
seem also to multiply concrete quantities, when we per- 
form acommon sum in interest; such as,—let us find the 
interest of 200/. for a year at five per cent., per annum. 

This is properly a rule of three sum, and stated 
according to the second case, would appear thus :— 

As 1002. : 2007. :: 5d. : 102. 

We here find the same ratio subsisting between the 
third and fourth terms, as between the first and second ; 
or we, in fact, take ,', part of the principal sum for the 
interest of the same; 5/. being paid for every 1001, 
which = ,1;. It is therefore evident, by a strict estima- 
tion of the subject, that the multiplier or divisor, 
which we may use, is truly abstract ; but still, it must 
be admitted that, in the practical application of the 
various rules of arithmetic, we are constantly multiplying 
together concrete quantities, or dividing such quantities 
by the same. ‘The doctrine of abstract and concrete 
numbers, enunciated in the former article, though irre- 
fragable in itself, is a refined disquisition of the mathe- 
matician ; but yet desirable to be known and appreciated 
for the general enlightenment of our ideas of number, 
and the avoidance of any misapprehension of terms, 
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SPARE MINUTES, 
RESOLVED MEDITATIONS AND PREMEDITATED RESOLUTIONS. 


TuEre are a sort of men which are kind men to me, when 
they expect some kindness from me: who have their hands 
down to the ground in their salutations, when the ground 
of their salutations is to have a hand at me in some com- 
modity. But their own ends once served, their kindness 
hath its end at once: and then it seems strange to me, how 
strange they will seem to grow to me; as if the cause (their 
desire) being removed, the effect (their courtesy) must 
straight cease. I will not acknowledge such my friends, 
but their own: and whenever I see such insinuating pal- 
pation, I will bethink me what the authors would have of 
me: and with a thrifty discretion, rather deny such their 
requests, than in a prodigal kindness become their friend, 
more than mine own. 


I see a number of gallants everywhere, whose incomes 
come in yearly by set numbers, but run out daily sans 
number. I could pity the cases of such brave men, but 
that I see them still in brave cases.. And when I see them 
often foxed, methinks the proverb suits those suits, What iz 
the fox but his case? I should think them to be Eutrapelus’ 
enemies, whom he clothed richly to make them spend freely, 
and grow debauched. I will do those men right, and won- 
der at them, because they desire it. I will not wrong 
myself to envy at them, because they deserve it not; nor to 
pity them, because they scorn it. I know that gorgeous 
eprerel is an ornament to grace the court, for the glory of 
the kingdom; but it is no ornament useful in the kingdom 
of grace, nor needful in the kingdom of glory. A rich coat 
may be commendable in the accidence of Armory only; but 
it is not the only substance of a commendable gentleman. 
I will value the apparel by the worthiness of the wearer ; 
I will not value the worthiness of the wearer by the worth 
of his apparel. . Adam was most gallantly appareled, when 
he was innocently naked, 

IneratitupE is the character of an ill nature in ourselves, a 
canker of friendship with others, and the very poison that 
kills charity in the embryo, being but newly conceived in 
the pregnant minds of good men, and causing an abortion 
of liberality, ere it comes to its intended birth. For who 
will sow those barren sands where he knows he must not only 
not expect a good harvest, but be sure to lose his seed and 
labour: yet in these times what is more common or more 
practised than this ingratitude! For in receiving benefits, 
who will not (with Enclio in Plautus) find a third hand to 
reach out to take them? But in requiting, who is not 
more maimed than the statues of Mercury, which Alcibiades 
so mangled that he scarce left them a finger, to point out 
the way to travellers? It is ten to one but we all desire to 
be cured of the leprosies of our wants: yet scarce one of ten 
of us returns to give thanks for the cure. I will not think 
myself so enriched by receiving a courtesy, as engaged to be 
thankful for it. Iam not left a free man at my liberty by 
taking a man’s free liberality; but I sell my freedom for 
his benefits. I cannot deserve to be gracious with my 
friend, if, with the Graces, I look not with two faces back to 
requite as well as with one forward to receive. 


As in the greater world for man, so in the little world of 
man, as in the outward riches of the one, so in the inner 
treasures of the other, many possess much and enjoy but 
little, many have much and use but little, others use much, 
and but little well. I shall not so much endeavour to have 
much wherewithal to do, as to do much with that little I 
have. It shall not so much grieve me that I am a poor 
treasurer, as joy me if I had been a good steward. I could 
wish I had more to use well, but more wish, well to use 
that Ihave. If he were so blamed that employed not one 
talent well, what would become of me, if I had ten and 
abused them # 


As it is never too soon to be good, so it is never too late to 
amend : I will therefore neither neglect the time present, 
nor despair of the time past. If I had been sooner good, I 
might perhaps have been better: if I am longer bad, I shall, 
I am sure, be worse. That I have stayed long time idle 
in the market-place deserves reprehension, but if I am late 
sent into the vineyard I have encouragerzent to work, J will 
give unto this last as unto thee. 
' [Arraur Warwick, 1637.] 
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PROTECTION AGAINST VARIABLE CLIMATES. 


Tuere is nothing in Nature more inconstent than the 
British climate, if we except the humour of its inhabitants. 
We have frequently in one day all the seasons of the year. 
I have shivered in the dog-days, and been forced to throw 
off my coat in January ; I have gone to bed in August, and 
rose in December. 

I remember a very whimsical fellow, (eweniy known 
by the name of Posture-master,) in king Charles the 
Second’s reign, who was the plague of all the tailors about 
town. He would often send for une of them to take 
measure of him, but would so contrive it as to have a most 
immoderate rising in one of his shoulders. When the 
clothes were brought home and tried upon him, the defor- 
mity was removed into the other shoulder. Upon which 
the tailor begged pardon for the mistake, and mended it as 
fast as he could, but upon a third trial found hima straight- 
shouldered man as one would desire to see, but a little 
unfortunate in a hump-back. In short, this wanderin 
tumour puzzled all the workmen about town, who foun 
it impossible to accommodate so changeable a customer. 
My reader will apply this to any one who would adapt a 
suit to a season of our English climate. 

After this short descant on the uncertainty of our English 
weather, I come to my moral. 

A man should take care that his body be not too soft for 
his climate; but, rather, if possible, harden and season him- 
self beyond the degree of cold wherein he lives, _ Daily 
experience teaches us how we may inure ourselves by custom 
to bear the extremities of weather without injury. The 
inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without complaining 
of the bleakness of the air in which they are born, as the 
armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter. 
The softest of our British ladies expose their arms and necks 
to the open air, which the men pbs not do without catching 
cold, for want of being accustomed to it. The whole body 
by the same means might contract the same firmness and 
temper. The Scythian that was asked how it was possible 
for the inhabitants of his frozen cltmate to go naked, replied, 
‘* Because we are all over face.” 

I verily believe a cold bath would be one of the most 
healthful exercises in the world, were it made use of in the 
education of youth. It would make their bodies more than 
proof to the injuries of the air and weather. It would be 
something like what the poets tell us of Achilles, whom his 
mother is said to have dipped, when he was a child, in the 
River Styx. The story adds that this made him invulner- 
able all over, excepting that part which his mother held 
in her hand during this immersion, ard which by that means 
lost the benefit of those hardening waters. Our common 
practice runs in a quite contrary method. We are perpetu- 
ally softening ourselves by good fires and warm ‘clothes. 
The air within our rooms generally two or three more 
degrees of heat in it than the air without doors. 

Crassus is an old lethargic valetudinarian; for these 
twenty years last re he has been clothed in frieze of the 
same colour and of the same piece. He fancies he should 
catch his death in any other kind of manufacture. He could 
no more live without his frieze-coat than without his skin, 
It is not indeed so properly his coat as what the anatomists 
call one of the integuments of the body. 

How different an old man is Crassus from myself. It is 
indeed the particular distinction of the Ironsides to be robust 
and hardy, to defy the cold and rain, and let the weather do 
its worst. My father lived till a hundred without a cough, 
and we have a tradition in the family that my andfather 
used to throw off his hat, and go open-breasted after four- 
score. As for myself, they used to souse me over head and 
ears in water when I was a boy, so that I am now looked 
upon as one of the most case-hardened of the whole family 
of the Ironsides. In short, I have been so pany <p in 
water, and inured to the cold, that I regard myself as a piece 
of true-tempered steel, and can say with the above mentioned 
Scythian, that I am face, or if my enemies please, forehead, 
all over.—Guardian. 





Ir is in the time of trouble, when some, to whom we may 
have looked for consolation and encouragement, regard us 
with coldness, and others perhaps treat us with hostility, 
that the warmth of the friendly heart, and the support of 
the friendly hand, acquire increased value, and demand addi- 
sional gratitude.—Bisnor Mant. 





Joun W, Parker, Pusiisnes, West Staanpv, Lonoun. 
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